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REVIEWS. 

Beitrage zur griechischen Wortforschung. Von Felix 
Solmsen, Erster Teil. Strassburg : Karl J. 
Triibner (1909). 270 pp. 9 Mks. 

We have here the first instalment of a series of at 
least twenty-five articles on Greek etymology. As 
only eight of them are contained in this thick fascicle 
it is needless to say that each word is fully discussed 
from every point of view. Sometimes, in fact, the 
etymology which forms the author's starting point 
is almost lost from sight. Such fulness of treat- 
ment is amply justified : it is hard enough for an 
etymologist to keep his feet upon solid ground no 
matter what precautions he takes. But one cannot 
help regretting the resultant discursiveness, espe- 
cially as many of the topics discussed are more sig- 
nificant for other reasons than for their bearing 
upon the etymologies under which they are placed. 
A good index will no doubt do much to remedy this 
defect. 

Such a treatment would be impossible for a mere 
grammarian without independent command of the 
sources. As it is, we have fresh and striking illus- 
tration of Solmsen's conscientious attention to the 
authenticity of his material. We are told (p. 25) 
that the meanings 'be blood-red' and 'be scorbutic' 
for al/wSetv have no warrant in ancient literature 
or lexicography. There is no conclusive evidence 
(p. 31) that iSovs was the Attic form corresponding 
to the Ionic 6Sil>v; Alois seems not to occur before 
the Septuagint. The substantive 84\viivov (p. 61), 
which has occupied the attention of many etymol- 
ogists, does not exist at all. For such points as 
these an earlier generation of comparative philol- 



ogists scarcely went behind the statements of the 
dictionaries. 

Perhaps the most important contributions con- 
tained in these pages concern the interrelations of 
the Greek dialects. The excursus appended to article 
3 (PP 93 ff-) gives an analysis of the Megarian dia- 
lect, in which are grouped separately those charac- 
teristics which it possesses in common with both 
Doric and Northwest Greek, those which it shares 
with Northwest Greek alone, and those in which it 
resembles Doric alone; and there follows a consid- 
eration of certain characteristics which do not come 
under any of the foregoing heads. 

Both in this connection and elsewhere (especially 
pp. 68 ff.) our author points out many correspond- 
ences between the dialects of Megara and North- 
eastern and Northern Peloponnese on the one hand 
and Ionic on the other. On the Isthmus and in 
Mycenae, Epidaurus, Calaureia, and Troizen, JloaeMv 
shows the Attic-Ionic-Aeolic a instead of the Doric 
t. aUnit.vi.Tax, 'ruler', and auHnvav, 'rule', occur in 
inscriptions of Megara and its colonies, and Pausa- 
nias (7.20.1 f.) reports Alovfu^rris, i. e. Alo-i/ii'dTos, 
from Patrae in Achaea. The corresponding Ionic 
alo-vur/p-Tjs, alav/ivriTifip, aio-vumi* show assimilation of 
1 to the following labial consonant (a sound-change 
which receives convincing treatment on pages 58 ff.). 
KaiKwvcs, the Homeric name of a tribe near Pylos, 
and Kaiiaw, the name of a stream near Dyme in 
Western Achaea, find an echo in many Ionic personal 
and geographic names, such as KaiicaKos, Kaimo-a, 
Kainao-os, Kavnao-ciis. Even the mountain range to the 
east of the Black Sea was very likely given its name 
by Milesian sailors. Solmsen's conclusion is that 
before the Dorian invasion the Northern and North- 
eastern Peloponnese, the Isthmus, and the adjoining 
portions of Central Greece were occupied by the 
ancestors of the colonists who afterwards settled 
the islands and coasts of Ionia. Their primitive 
speech has left some trace in the dialect of the 
Dorian conquerors. 

So linguistic facts have once more furnished 
striking confirmation of tradition. Solmsen has now 
reached the point where he believes (p. 90) that, in 
spite of the inventions of the poets and the infer- 
ences of learned historians, the Greek traditions of 
racial history always contain a kernel of fact. By 
way of confirmation he brings the troublesome 
dative plural ending -eoat in Corinthian into connec- 
tion with Thucydides's statement (4.42.2) that Cor- 
inth was in possession of Aeolians at the time of the 
Dorian invasion. 

Attention is frequently called to the influence of 
Ionic upon later Attic and Hellenistic. ntSt/teos, 
in the sense of a measure of grain, was originally 
Ionic (p. 41). riXavTov, for a definite unit of weight, 
will be assigned to the same category in the twenty- 
fifth article. Ionic origin seems probable for ^ijura, 
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lupilimv (pp. 39 {., n.). The Hellenistic dp.Sur9cu 
(p. i86), 4itXos 'a heap of grain' (p. i86), <j>$Uns 
as the name of a disease (pp. 188 f.), vfrpov — Attic 
\lrpor (p. 235) are all traced to Ionic. 

In fact, our author's zeal in this direction some- 
times seems excessive. He has no doubt (p. 60) 
that the twin forms ^4Xi/Sos and /i6Xv/35os should be 
traced to Ionic. His argument seems sound in the 
case of /uAXijSos, but why not derive the longer form 
directly from Attic? 

Article 1 contains a welcome addition to our 
knowledge of Greek phonology. The group rs + 
consonant is shown to have had the same fate in 
Attic-Ionic and Aeolic as in Latin: if the following 
consonant was voiced ^ dropped, otherwise r dropped. 
Hence we have Trripvi) = Goth, fairsna, &pvei6s : 
tpativ, ?p5w from *fipa^w, i. e. *p(pffSa, from *fepy-io>; 
but dyoarfc 'hand' : dyelpu, Traards from *irap-<TT&s, Tra<r- 
rdras from *rap-(TTdTas. 

There are several discussions of word formation, 
two of which deserve special mention. It is shown 
(pp. 52 ff.) that such proper names as 'KydBav,. 'kpla- 
twv, KpdTuv, Aunwy need not be derived from com- 
pound names in the manner made familiar by Fick- 
Bechtel. Complimentary names with simple stems 
were common from Indo-European times, and so 
was the individualizing suffix -en, -on, -n. Solm- 
sen thinks that the Germanic weak declension of 
adjectives is to be traced to the same suffix, and he 
repeats (from Rheinisches Museum 59.503) his 
statement that the suffixes -a<nov, -oros, -axos, -dSijs, 
-id&js, and -offos, as well as -acpos, contain its weak 
grade. The reviewer hopes to show elsewhere that 
-o|3o$ belongs in the list. 

The eighth article, though starting like the others 
with an etymology, is chiefly occupied with an at- 
tempt to show that all Greek nouns in -a, except 
those with suffix -10, are due to the analogical modi- 
fication of o-stems. Although the material is in 
several cases too scanty to yield full satisfaction, we 
are not likely to hear more of a suffix -o" or -ad. 

Several other topics are scarcely less important 
than those we have mentioned. But enough has been 
said to show that Solmsen's book will demand the 
attention of all students of Greek grammar and of 
Greek history previous to the Dorian invasion. 

Barnard College. E. H. StURTEVANT. 



Caesar: The Gallic War, Books I-VII. Edited by 
A. L. Hodges, Wadleigh High School, New 
York City. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
(1909). 
The Macmillan Latin Series has now been in- 
creased by an edition of the Gallic War, from the 
pen of Mr. A. L. Hodges. 

In his preface Mr. Hodges states that the purpose 
of his edition is to help the student avail himself 
fully of the advantages which the study of Caesar 



offers in the author's direct style, his pure vocabu- 
lary, the opportunity for drill in syntax, and his 
interesting story, in its proper setting as a part of 
the history of the development of Rome and Europe. 

We shall not here take issue with this defence of 
Caesar as a school author, all the less, because Mir. 
Hodges, by including in his book seven books, man- 
ages to satisfy the claims of those who believe that a 
more interesting selection can be given than is af- 
forded by reading the first four books entire. But 
we must express, at the outset, our gladness at the 
attempt to treat Caesar as a story teller, and not 
merely as a corpus vile grammatkum. To accom- 
plish his purpose, the editor has provided a rather 
extensive introduction. After calling the reader's 
attention to the parallel between the conquest of Gaul 
and that of the North American continent — which 
might be extended into a contrast of Roman and 
English colonization — the history of the Celtic tribes 
in both Transalpine and Cisalpine Gaul from the 
sixth century to Caesar's appearance is told. Caesar's 
life to his death is set forth in full, with an appre- 
ciation of the man, and of his literary work. The 
conditions of the country, the civilization and polit- 
ical and social organization of the Gauls, the Brit- 
ons, and the Germans, are sketched, the organiza- 
tion, armament, and mode of warfare of the Ro- 
mans are described, and a list of eight books of 
maps and illustrations, and of sixty-three books of 
reference closes the introduction. 

This part of the work is done excellently well. 
Its style is concise and vivid, and it cannot fail to 
impress itself upon the pupil's mind, if he can be 
made to use it. The notes try to achieve this by 
cross references to the introduction. In the hands 
of a live teacher this work cannot fail to be success- 
ful. One may, perhaps, regret that more stress has 
not been laid on Caesar as a man, with his thor- 
oughly Roman craftiness, his ice cold cruelty, as in 
the story of the battle with the Veneti, his treachery 
as displayed toward the German chiefs, his warm 
heart for friendship, as in the story of Procillus, 
and his impartiality, as in the praise bestowed on 
the Nervii. But that is a very minor defect. 

Teachers will be most interested in the question of 
the notes. In general, it must be said that these are 
good, and really helpful. They try to stimulate the 
reasoning power of the student by questioning 
rather than explaining (p. 255, alius— alter) , by call- 
ing his attention to the importance of word order, 
by questions about the case of nouns, and about the 
translation possibilities of other words. We tan also 
highly commend the fact that stress is laid upon 
derivation and upon the force of composition, mat- 
ters which to the harm of real insight into the lan- 
guage are too often deferred to the end of the third 
year. Where the similarity of forms might mislead 
the student he is assisted by being given the word 



